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BEHOLD IN THESE wHaT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” 
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CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT. 
4 TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 
CHAPTER XLV.—A BUSH-FLITTING. 
Ixto Robert Wynn’s mind, during that sleigh-drive 
under the northern lights, had entered one or two 
novel ideas. The first was a plan for frustrating 
the grasping storekeeper’s design. He laid the 
No, 495,.—Jonz 20, 1861, . 





whole circumstances before Mr. Holt, and asked for 
the means of redeeming the mortgage, by paying 
Captain Armytage’s debt to Bunting, which was 
not half the value of the farm. 

That gallant officer was not obliged for his 
friend’s officiousness. He had brought himself to 
anticipate the move to Montreal most pleasurably, 
notwithstanding the great pecuniary loss to himself. 
The element of practicality had little place in his 
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mental composition. An atmosphere of vagueness 
surrounded all his schemes, and coloured them with 
a seductive halo. 

“You see, my dear fellow,” he said to Robert, 
when the proposition of redeeming the mortgage 
was made, “you see, it does not suit my plans to 
bury myself any longer in these backwoods—eh P 
There are so few opportunities of relaxation—of in- 
tellectual converse, of—a—in short, of any of those 
refinements required by a man of education and 
knowledge of the world. You will understand this, 
my dear Mr. Robert. I—I wish for a more ex- 
tended field, in fact. Nor is it common justice to 
the girls to keep them immured, I may say, in an 
atmosphere of perpetual labour. I am sure my 
poor dear Edith has lived a slave’s life since she 
came to the bush. Only for your amiable family, 
I—I positively don’t know what might have been 
the consequence—eh ?” 

Robert felt himself getting angry, and wisely 
withdrew. On Mr. Holt’s learning the reception 
of his offer, he briefly remarked that he guessed 
Sam wouldn’t object to own a farm near Cedar 
Creek, and he should buy it altogether from the 
Captain; which was accordingly done. We refrain 
from picturing Zack’s feelings. 

The other idea which had visited Robert under 
the aurora—why should he not himself become the 
tenant of Daisy Burn? He took his fur cap and 
went down there for an answer. 

The Captain had gone to the “Corner,” this being 
post-day, and he expected some letters from the 
Montreal friends in whom he believed. Reginald 
was chopping wood; the two sisters were over 
their daily lessons. What to do with Jay, while 
the above question was being asked and answered, 
was a problem tasking Robert’s ingenuity; and 
finally, he assumed the office of writing-master, set 
her a sum in long division, which he assured her 
would require the deepest abstraction of thought, 
and advised a withdrawal to some other room for 
that purpose. 

Jay fell into the snare, and went, boasti.:¢ of her 
arithmetical powers, which would bring back the 
sum completed in a few minutes. . ‘The instant the 
door closed— 

“T came down this morning,” said Robert, “to 
tell you that [ have concluded to take Daisy Burn 
as tenant to Mr, Holt, from the first of April next. 
That is,” he added, “on one condition,” 

“ What ?” she asked, o faint colour rising to her 
check, for his eyes were fixed on her, 

* Arthur is much steadier than he was, since that 
visit to Argent last spring made him see that a 
penniless proud man has no business to endeavour 
to live among his equals in social rank, but his 
superiors in wealth. He is good enough farmer to 
manage Cedar Creek, with George’s increasing help, 
and Dubois as a sort of steward. dith, if 1 come 
here, and settle on this farm, I cannot live alone: 
will yon be my wife ?” 

Ife leaned forward, and took her passive hand. 
The conscious crimson rose for one moment to her 
throat and averted face, crept even to the finger- 
tips, then left her of the usual marble paleness 
again. 
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“No, Robert,” she answered, firmly, withdrawin g 
her hand; “it cannot be; I cannot leave my father 
and Jay.” 

To this determination she held fast. For she 
had known that such an option might be offered 
her, as every woman in like circumstances must 
know; she had weighed the matter well in the 
balance of Duty, and this was her resolve. Could 
she have eounted the cost accurately, it might not 
have been; but she hid from her eyes the bright 
side of the possible future, and tried steadily to do 
what she deemed right. 

Great was Jay’s surprise when she came back 
with the long-division sum triumphantly proved, 
to find her writing-master gone, and Edith with her 
eyes very tearful. That occurrence was a puzzle to 
her for some time afterwards. Crying was so rare 
with Edith—and what could Robert Wynn have to 
do with it? But Jay prudently asked no questions 
after the first astonished ejaculation. 

When Robert was walking back to the Creek, 
feeling his pleasant “castle in the air” shattered 
about his ears, blind to the splendour of the sun- 
lit winter-world, and deaf to the merry twit of the 
snow-birds, young Armytage came out of the woods 
and joined him. He, poor fellow, was preoccupied 
with his own plans. 

“T think, and Edith agrees with me, that my 
best chance is to get a small lot of wild land, and 
begin at the beginning, as you did. I want the 
discipline of all the enforced hard work, Bob. My 
unfortunate bringing-up in every species of self-in- 
dulgence was no good education for a settler; but, 
with God’s help, I'll get over it.” 

Robert was lifted out of his own trouble for a 
time, by seeing the manful struggle which this 
other heart had to make against the slavery of 
habit. He roused himself to speak cheeringly to 
the young man, and receive his confidence cordially, 
in an hour whon selfishness would rather have been 
alone, 

“Perhaps an application for a Governmental free 
grant of land would be advisable,” said Reginald. 
“T’ve been thinking of it. You see I would rather 
like to be bound down, and fcrced to stay in one 
spot, as I must if I undertake the hundred acres on 
Government terms,” 

“ What are the terms?” asked Robert. 

“Well, in the first place, I must be more tlian 
eighteen years old; must take possession of the 
land in a month from the date of allotment; must 
put twelve acres at least into cultivation within 
four years, besides building a log-house, twenty 
feet by eighteen; and must guarantee residence 
on the lot till these conditions be fulfilled.” 

“Hard work, and no mistake,’ said Robert. 
“T’ve a mind to go with you.” 

“Yow!” exclaimed the other, with unfeigned 
surprise, looking in Wynn’s face. 

“Yes; I feel-as if [ would be the better for a few 
months of the old difficulties, I'd like to get away 
from this for a while.” 

* But perhaps you wouldn’t like the ‘while’ to 





extend over four years,” remarked Armytage. 
“Of all people, I never expected to find you a rover, 
| Wynn,” 
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It was the passing fancy of a wounded spirit. 
Before the Captain departed from Daisy Burn, 
Robert had become wiser. Duty called on him to 
remain in the home which his labour had created 
in the bush. After some deliberation, he asked 
Reginald to work Mr. Holt’s newly-acquired farm 
in shares with himself; and Reginald, though 
looking wistfully on his receding vision of solitary 
bush life, consented. 

“arming upon shares” signifies that the owner 
furnishes the land, implements of husbandry, and 
seed; the other contracting party finds all the labour 
required ; and the produce is divided between them. 
This agreement was slightly modified in the case of 
Daisy Burn, for Robert did many a hard day’s work 
on it himself, and was general superintendent. The 
plan may answer well where ignorance and capital 
go together, and chance to secure the services of 
honest industry ; but the temptations of the labourer 
to fraud are strong, and his opportunities unlimited. 
Many a new settler has been ruined by farming 
upon shares with dishonest people. 

The last sleighing week saw the departure of the 
Armytage family. Before a thaw imprisoned the 
back settlements in spring isolation, they had 
reached the city of Ottawa, where the Captain 
showed a disposition to halt for some days, to look 
about him, he said—a favourite occupation in his 
lotos-eating life: Hdith protested in vain. No; he 
might fall in with some employment to suit him, 
perchance; though what would suit Captain Army- 
tage, except a handsome salary for keeping his 
hands in his pockets, he would himself have been 
puzzled to define. 

However, for the purpose of falling in with such 
employment, he frequented most of the hotel and 
tavern-bars in the town, leaving the girls chiefly to 
their own devices. So, as the weather was fine, 
Miss Armytage and Jay walked about a great deal, 
beside the broad brown river, just unchained from 
ice, and rushing, floe-laden, towards the Chandiére 
Falls: through the wide rectangular streets, lined 
with the splendid stores and massive houses of a 
busy population: through the village-like suburbs, 
where each cottage was fronted with a garden, and 
ascended the Major Hill, to behold the unrivalled 
view of forest, flood, and field from its summit. Far 
to right and left stretched a panorarna, such as only 
British North America could furnish; the great 
Ottawa river gliding by, a hundred and fifty feet 
below, the long line of cataracts flashing and dash- 
ing to the north, a frame-work of black forest 
closing in to the edge of the streets, and bounded 
itself on the horizon by high blue mountains. 

Here they were overtaken by Mr. Hiram Holt. 
He had seen them pass as he sat in some lawyer's 
office near by, and followed them when his business 
was finished. His first propesition was that they 
should go with him to Mapleton, while their father 
chose to idle about Bytown. Miss Armytage de- 
clined, for she hoped they might leave for Montreal 
ina day or two, at farthest; but if Mr. Holt com- 
manded any influence there and she told him, 
poor girl, the little plan of teaching which she 
had formed. 

*Come, now,” quoth Hiram, after some con- 








versation on that head, and a promise of writing to 
friends in Montreal—“ take my arm, young lady, 
and I'll show you some of our Ottawa lions. Big- 
gest of all, to my fancy, is the town itself—only 
twenty-five years old, and as large as if it had been 
growing for centuries. Tho man is only in the 
prime of life, who felled the first tree on this site, 
and now the town covers as much ground as Boston. 
Certainly the site is unrivalled.” 

Edith, thinking a good deal of other more per- 
sonally important things, acquiesced in all he said. 

“You see, it’s the centre of everything: three 
magnificent rivers flow together here, the Ottawa, 
Rideau, and Gatineau; water privilege is unlimited ; 
Chandiére up yonder would turn all the mills in 
creation. Now, do you know the reason it’s called 
Chandiére, my dear P” 

This to Jay, who had to confess her ignorance. 

* Because the vapour—do you seo the cloud 
always ascending from the crest of the Falls P— 
reminded somebody of the steam from a boiling 
kettle. Hence these are the Kettle Falls, Miss 
Jay.” 

She thought the appellation very undignified. 

“The finest building-sites are on this Barracks 
Hill,” observed Mr. Holt, relapsing into contem- 
plation. “ But Government won't give them up: it 
is to be a sort of acropolis, commanding the whole 
position at the fork of the three rivers, and the 
double mass of houses on both sides. Bytown 
hasn’t seen its best days yet, by a long chalk, I 
guess.” 

“TI thought it was called Ottawa,” said Jay, in- 
quiringly. 

* Well, madam, in this country, when cities arrive 
at the dignity of ten thousand inhabitants, they are 
permitted to change their names. Soa town named 
York has very properly become Toronto, and the 
town founded by Colonel By has become Ottawa. 
But, as I was saying, its best days are in the future: 
it must be the capital of the Canadas yet.” 

Jay remembered that her geography book as- 
signed that distinction to Quebec and Montreal. 
Mr. Holt affirmed that the pre-eminence of these 
must dwindle before this young city at their feet, 
which could be captured by no coup-de-main in caso 
of war, and was at the head of the natural land 
avenue to the great Lakes Huron aud Superior, 

“The ancient Indian route,” said he—* the only 
safe one if there were war with the United States ; 
and you may depend on it, if railways take in the 
country, one of the greatest termini will be here, at 
the head-quarters of the lumber trade.” 

His vaticination has been fulfilled. Lines of 
telegraph, rail, and steamers radiate from Ottawa 
City as a centre, at this day. It has successfully 
contended for the honour of being acknowledged 
eapital of the Canadas, and has been declared such 
by the decision of Queen Victoria. 

Lions in the way of antiquity it had none to show, 
being the veriest mushroom of a capital; but Mr. 
Holt took his friends to see the great sluice-works, 
the beautiful Suspension-Bridge, the chain of locks 
forming a water-staircase on the Rideau canal, and 


| one of the huge sawmills turned by a rill from 
| Chandiére Falls, where Jay admired immensely the 
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glittering machinery of saws, chisels, and planes, 
und the gay painting of the iron-work. Since then, 
the vast tubular bridge of the Grand Trunk Railway 
spans the river, and is a larger lion than all the rest. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—SHOVING OF THE ICE. 

We must pass over a year; for so long did Sam 
Holt continue in Europe. Rambling over many 
countries, from the heather hills of Scotland and 
the deep fiords of Norway, to the Alhambra and 
the sunlit “isles of Greece,” this grandson of a 
Suffolk peasant, elevated to the ranks of independ- 
ence and intellectual culture by the wisdom and self- 
denial of his immediate ancestors, saw, and sketched, 
and intensely enjoyed, the beauty with which God 
has clothed the old world. And in that same 
sketchbook, his constant companion, there was one 
page which opened oftener than any other—fell 
open of itself, if you held the volume carelessly— 
containing a drawing, not of alpine aiguille, nor 
Italian valley, nor Spanish posada, nor Greek 
temple, but of a comfortable old mansion, no way 
romantically situate among swelling hills, and par- 
tially swathed in ivy. ‘The corner of the sketch 
bore the lightly pencilled letters, “ Dunore.” 

And now he fancied that twelve months’ travel 
had completed the cure, and that he had quite con- 
quered his affection for one who did not return it. 
He was prepared to settle down in common life 
again, with the second scar on his heart just 
healed. 

Coming home by Boston, he took rail thence to 
Burlington on Lake Champlain, '.and near the head 
of that noble sheet of water crossed the Canadian 
frontier into French scenery and manners. The 
line stopped short at the edge of the St. Lawrence, 
where passengers take boat for La Chine or the 
island of Montreal; that is, ice permitting. Now, 
on this occasion the ice did not permit, at least for 
some time. Sam Holt had hoped that its annual 
commotion would have been over; but it had only 
just begun. 

A vast sheet of ice, a mile in breadth and perhaps 
ten in length, was being torn from its holdfasts by 
thecurrent beneath; was creaking, grinding, shoving 
along, crunching up against the shore in masses, 
block over block ten or fifteen feet high; yielding 
slowly and reluctantly to the pressure of the deep 
tide below, which sometimes with a tremendous 
noise forced the hummocks into long ridges. The 
French Canadians call these “ bourdigneaux.” 

The sight, the sounds, were little short of sub- 
lime. But when night came down with its added 
stillness, then the heaving, grating, tearing, wrench- 
ing noises were as of some prodigious hidden 
strength riving the very foundations of solid earth 
itself. People along-shore could hardly sleep. Mr. 
Holt, having a taste for strange scenery, spent much 
of that sharp spring night under “the glimpses of 
the moon,” watching the struggle between the long- 
enchained water and its icy tyrant. Another pas- 
senger, like-minded, was companion of his ramble. 

“T fear it is but an utopian scheme to dream of 
bridging such a flood as this,” observed Holt. 
“No piers of man’s construction could withstand 





the force that is in motion on the river to-night. 
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I fear the promoters of the Victoria Bridge aro too 
sanguine.” 

“ Well, I could pin my faith upon any engineering 
project sanctioned by Stephenson,” rejoined the 
other. “We had him here in ’52 to view the site, 
just a mile out of Montreal: he recommended the 
tubular plan, a modified copy of the English Bri- 
tannia Bridge. And Ross, the resident engineer, 
has already begun preliminaries, with coffer-dams 
and such like mysteries.” 

“Tt will be the eighth wonder of the world, if 
completed,” said Mr. Holt, “and must add im. 
mensely to the commercial advantages of Canada.” 

“My dear sir,” quoth the other impressively, (he 
was a corn-merchant in Montreal,) “ unless you are 
in trade, you cannot duly estimate the vast benefits 
that bridging the St. Lawrence will confer on the 
colony. For six months of the year the river is 
closed to navigation, as you are aware, and the in- 
dustry of Canada is consequently imprisoned. But 
this noble highway which the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company have commenced, will render all seasons 
alike to our commerce. Consider the advantage of 
being able to transport the inexhaustible cereals of 
the Far West, ‘without break of bulk or gauge,’ 
from the great corn countries of the Upper Lakes, 
to the very wharves on the Atlantic.” 

Mr. Holt was not surprised to hear, after this, 
that the speaker was a heavy shareholder in the 
Grand Trunk Railway, and placed unlimited faith 
in its projects. Whether, in subsequent years, its 
complete collapse (for a time) as a speculation 
lowered his enthusiasm, we cannot say : perhaps he 
was satisfied to suffer, in fulfilment of the superb 
ambition of opening up a continent to commerce. 

The corn-merchant had got upon his hobby, and 
could have talked all night about the rail and its 
prospects in Canada. “The progress of the pro- 
vince outstrips all sober calculation,” said he. 
“ Population has increased twelve hundred per cent. 
within the last forty years; wherever the rail 
touches the ground, an agricultural peasantry 
springs up. Push it through the very wilderness, 
say I: there is no surer means of filling our waste 
places with industrial life; and the Pacific should 
be our terminus.” 

This ‘design has ceased to be thought extra- 
vagant, since Professor Hind’s explorations have 
proved the existence of a fertile belt across the con- 
tinent, through British territory, from the Lake of 
the Woods to the Rocky Mountains; along which, 
if speedily and wisely opened up, must travel the 
commerce of China and Japan, as well as the gold 
of Columbia. The nation which constructs this 
line will, by its means, hold the sceptre of the com- 
mercial world. Brother Jonathan is well aware of 
the fact, and would long since have run a chain of 
locomotives from Atlantic to Pacific, if he could; 
but thousands of miles of-the great American desert 
intervene, and along the western sea-board there is 
no port fit for the vast trade, from Acapulco to Es- 
quimalt on Vancouver’s Island, except San Fran- 
cisco, which, for other reasons, is incapacitated. 

Grinding, crushing, heaving, the broad current 
of the St. Lawrence bore its great burden all night 
along. The same might continue for many days; 
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aud Sam Holt was anxious to get home: he deter- 
mined, in company with his new friend the corn- 
merchant, to attempt the passage in a canoe. 

“Now, sir,” said the latter gentleman, while they 
waited on the bank, muffled to their eyes in furs, 
“you will have some experience of what a complete 
barrier the frozen St. Lawrence is to Canadian com- 
merce, or the commonest intercourse, and how much 
the Victoria Bridge is needed.” 

“ Au large! au large!” called the boatmen, sturdy 
muscular fellows accustomed to river perils; and, 
laying themselves at the bottom of the canoe, as 
directed, shoulders resting against the thwarts, the 
passengers began their “traject.” Sometimes they 
had open water, in lanes and patches; sometimes a 
field of jagged ice, whereupon the merry-hearted 
yoyageurs jumped out, and dragged the canoe across 
to water again, singing some French song the while. 
What perilous collisions of floes they dexterously 
avoided! What intricate navigation of narrow 
channels they wound through, within half-a-boat’s 
length of crushing destruction! Notwithstanding 
all their ability, the passengers were thankful to 
touch land again, some miles below the usual 
crossing-place, and some hours after embarkation. 

Here the banks were deeply excoriated with the 

pressure of the ice against them; for the edges of 
the vast field set in motion the previous day, had 
ploughed into the earth, and piled itself in immense 
angular “jambs.” On the quays of Montreal it lay 
in block heaps also, crushed up even into the 
public thoroughfare, and men were at work to help 
the break in the harbour, with pickaxes and crow- 
bars on the grey plain. 
' Mr. Holt had only a few minutes wherewith to 
visit a friend in one of the obscure streets of the 
city, in a mean-looking house, made known to him by 
the coming out of children bearing school-satchels. 
A gentleman with semi-military air, wearing his hat 
somewhat jauntily on top of a bloated face and figure, 
met them as he emerged from a side-street, and, 
paternally patting their heads, called them “little 
dears;” and from his seedy dress and unoccupied 
manner, it was not hard to perceive that he must 
still be unsuccessful in his search after the em- 
ployment to suit him. 

Whether Edith’s suited her or not, was a question 
her friend would fain have asked, when he saw the 
tired look and dull eye after her morning’s work. 
Captain Armytage observed that he had frequently 
wished her to take holidays—in fact, had done 
everything short of exercising his paternal au- 
thority ; which, perhaps, he ought to have used 
on the occasion. In fact, he had thoughts of 
removal to Toronto; the air of Montreal evidently 
did not agree with either of the girls, eh? It is 
to be noticed that Jay stood by, having suddenly 
shot into a slender shy girl, very efficient over the 
smallest pupils. 

Mr. Holt was cordially pleased when Captain 
Armytage made many apologies for not remaining 
longer; the fact was, he had a business appoint- 
ment; and herewith he whispered to his daughter, 
who gave him something from her pocket—Mr. 
Holt fancied it was money. 

She knew of the approaching marriage of his 





sister Bell, to attend which he had hastened home; 
and knew, also, that some of the Cedar Creek 
household would be there. Sinewy athlete as Sam 
Holt was, he could not frame his lips to ask whether 
Linda might be one of them. But how often had 
he to put the question resolutely away, during that 
and the next day’s travelling? And what would 
have been his disappointment if, on entering the 
family at Mapleton, that pretty brown head and 
fair face had not met his glance? And you fancied 
that you were cured, Mr. Holt; you reckoned 
fifteen months’ travel a specific. 

Yes; Linda was one of Bell’s bridesmaids. And 
that same sketchbook, filled with glimpses of Euro- 
pean scenery, brought about an enduring result, on 
this wise. 

The girls were looking over it, the day before 
the wedding—Miss Bell, in a manner rather pre- 
occupied, which, under the circumstances, was ex- 
cusable. Having both a trousseau and a bride- 
groom on one’s hands, is quite sufficient for any 
young lady’s capacity; so she presently left her 
brother Sam to explain his sketchbook to Linda 
alone. 

All went evenly until the page was opened, the 
bit of silver paper lifted off, and Dunore was before 
her. What a start—colour—exclamation! Her 
beloved Irish home, with its green low hills, and 
its purple sea-line afar. “Oh, Mr. Holt! I am so 
glad that you went to see Dunore.” Her eyes 
were full of tears as she gazed. 

“Are you? I went there for your sake, Linda, 
to look at the place you loved so much.” And— 
and—what precise words he used then, or how he 
understood that she would prize the drawing a 
thousand-fold for his sake, neither rightly re- 
membered afterwards. But—— 

“In April the ice always breaks up,” remarked 
old Hiram, with a huge laugh at his own joke. 





MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 
MOUNTSTUART ELPHIX STONE. 


THE announcement, last year, of the death of Mr. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone made comparatively little 
impression on the public mind. His name be- 
longed to a past generation, of which there are now 
but few survivors. His fame, however, will shine 
with increasing lustre in the pages of history. A 
few personal recollections of this truly great man 
may find a fitting place in my miniature gallery of 
biographical portraits. 

My first interview with Mr. Elphinstone was on 
his return to his native land, after his long sojourn 
in India. Knowing him not merely by public re- 
putation, but in consequence of some correspond- 
ence on private matters, I felt strongly impressed 
with sentiments of admiration, and was prepared to 
meet him in a spirit of timid deference, suitable to 
the lofty idea I had formed of his character. My 
surprise was complete. A gentleman of the simplest 
demeanour and manner I ever encountered, he set 
me at perfect ease in a few minutes, and in an hour 
I felt myself on terms of intimacy, transferred, in- 
deed, to me, by his unbounded kindness, from con- 
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nections in the East, valued and lamented by us 
both. Of benign look, gentle in speech, almost 
diffident in conversation, and modest in offering 
opinion, it was hardly possible to conceive that 
this was the individual whose writings were of the 
highest historical interest; whose political services 
were pre-eminently momentous; whose guidance 
in war and administration in peace furnished 
models of penetration, bravery, intelligence, and 
wisdom, and produced results of incalculable im- 
portance to the British Empire. 

I never knew a man in whose praise every voice, 
public and private, was so unanimously raised. If 
he ever had an enemy, the enmity was kept con- 
cealed; and, whether discussing his public conduct 
or his social relations, encomium was enthusiastic 
and detraction dumb. Lord Buckingham, Lord 
Amherst, Monro, Malcolm, Macintosh, all the 
great Indian authorities, referred to him as on 
oracle; and on several trying occasions his purity 
and patriotism shone effectually forth, so as to dis- 
comfit jobbing, and establish on the firmest basis 
the just reputation and true interests of his country. 
Well might Macintosh eulogize the “ great modesty 
and simplicity of his character” (1811); and well 
might every one who served with or under him, 
bear testimony to the calm and firm performance 
of duties the most arduous, upon which the welfare 
and the lives of millions depended. It was de- 
lightful to be with him. He lived to be eighty 
years of age, somewhat attenuated in person, but 
neither worn out by the climate nor subdued by 
the toils he had undergone during many long years. 
Ilis lofty and placid brow, his unassuming (indeed 
retiring) habits, his quietude and candour, seemed 
only to enhance the force of the convictions elicited 
from his colloquial endowments. Without having 
witnessed, it is impossible to imagine the irresistible 
power of his intelligence and reasoning, proceeding, 
es a stranger might imagine, from a mind of con- 
scious deficiency and humblest pretension. 

Yet this was the truly great man-who, in the 
opening of this century, when Malcolm went to 
Persia, and Metcalfe to the Punjaub, undertook 
the no less difficult mission to Cabul, of which, 
and of the Affghan nation, he gave so admirable an 
account. ‘This was the man who accompanied Wel- 
lesley in the first perilous Mahratta war, and to 
whose information and counsel as a civilian, that 
illustrious commander, and his own military asso- 
ciate Malcolm, attached so much value. This was 
the man who, after contributing yet more to the 
success of the final Pindaree struggle, consolidated 
at Poonah and throughout the Peishwah territory, 
where he began his splendid career, what the 
victory of Kirkhee bequeathed for the most pro- 
found administrative genius to accomplish. ‘This 
was the man who had filled the government of 
Bombay, and twice refused the semi-royal dignity 
of Governor-General of India. To listen to the 
pleasing discourse of “the man” who had seen and 
done so much, was to learn the lessons of vast ex- 
perience in the eloquence of quiet wisdom. The 
contrast was singular, and the effect indescribable. 
There was a moral grandeur in it—a grandcur 
which did not forbid or repel familiar confidence, 
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but inspired a grateful sense of regard and estoem 
in all who ever enjoyed the instructive charm of his 
communion. 

His later years were spent in social and literary 
retirement, free from public occupation, save when 
broken in upon by the Government, which sought 
his advice on the perplexing questions of Indian 
policy, his published opinions upon which (1831) at- 
tracted universal attention. His “ History of India,” 
which has passed through four editions, was an- 
other work of vast utility, and displays to great ad- 
vantage the talents of the scholar and the states. 
man. The sunset of his life was in keeping with and 
worthy of the sunrise and meridian day. F'riend- 
ship and literature softened the decline of ho- 
noured age, and to the very last, intercourse with 
him was an intense gratification. As his life had 
passed in strenuous exertion and intellectual labour, 
amid difficulties, and dangers, and determinations 
of the utmost national consequence, so did it close 
in philosophical beauty and Christian repose. 


RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


My next portrait is one which will appear in 
strange contrast. Not greater is the difference 
between the living lustre of the true gem and the 
flashy sparkle of the tinsel paste. To present at 
once two personages 80 opposite may not, however, 
be unprofitable. 

Sheridan, a young Irishman of ardent tem- 
perament, was plunged into the most reckless 
society of London, at an evil and dissolute period. 
The taint ran riot in the upper classes, and open 
debauchery was gloried in as the mark or privilege 
of superior bearing. But vice cannot be, and never 
is, gentlemanly. It is either stealthy or coarse; 
and, at the time alluded to, profligate coarseness 
was its predominating feature. Yet, in candour 
and justice, we must make some allowance for the 
difference of manners. Ihave heard conversations 
carried on, and songs sung, without offence or 
notice, by estimable men, in learned and honourable 
professions, which, if adventured now, (so material 
is the change for the better) would procure for the 
indecorous delinquent, if not instant expulsion 
from the insulted company, at any rate the assur- 
ance that he would never be afforded another 
opportunity to repeat the transgression against 
modesty and good manners. It was unfortunate 
for Richard Brinsley Sheridan, with his lively ge- 
nius and under his peculiar circumstances, to be 
thrown into this vortex—to whirl with it round 
and round, with the dangerous abyss in its very 
centre, gaping to swallow up the intoxicated vic- 
tims. Controlling Fashion revelled far too wildly 
abroad, and morality, decency, and sense, though 
largely prevalent in other quarters, were shame- 
fully eclipsed by obtrusive licentionsness. It was, 
however, after the furor of this condition that I 
became acquainted with Sheridan, suffering, as he 
did suffer to the end of his life, the malign conse- 
quences of early intemperance. He was a wonder- 


fully gifted being. Buoyant in the midst of dire 
distress, playing with the stings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune as if they were toys or amuse- 
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waves, or threw the battering of the tempest more 
easily from its wings, than did he, apparently, the 
disappointments of hopes and the wrecks of realities. 
Ah! if we could see beneath the surface! 
* Strange though it seem, yet with extremest gricf 

Is linked mirth ; it doth not bring relief; 

That playfulness of sorrow ne’er beguiles ; 

It smiles in bitterness—but still it smiles,” 

Often, I firmly believe, was this the case with 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan; for his feelings were 
strong and his mortifications many. He was con- 
sequently a subject to be highly clated or sadly de- 
sponding; and in the former condition, I believe it 
was truly told of him that, in a moment of conscious 
superiority of genius, he exclaimed, “I expect wings 
to shoot out from my elbows.” Grattan apolo- 
getically ascribed his faults to the excess of generous 
virtues; and though it is dangerous to offer such 
an excuse for errors, it must be owned that in some 
cases, what are praised by man as laudable qualities 
do, by the slightest abuse, lapse into the erroneous 
andsinful. I have seen his large beautiful eyes speak 
sadly, even while his brilliant tongue was rehearsing 
the gayest sentiments and the finest wit ; and Porson 
has assured us that “all wit is true reasonihg, 
though he had lived long before he discovered it.” 
Often I admired the upper portion of a countenance 
pre-eminently commanding and intellectual, whilst 
the lower portion was animal and sensual. But 
the mission of these sketchy outlines is to deal with 
slighter characteristic features, not to attempt elabo- 
rate likenesses; and in minor points there were inci- 
dental peculiarities as well as whimsical fancies in 
Sheridan, worthy of notice. For example, this admir- 
able orator and writer could not spellcorrectly. Inhis 
letters, perpetual blunders occurred, and no pains were 
taken to rectify them. Unlike an official friend of 
mine, who, in spite of being in the same predicament, 
ranked high in the second class of Government ad- 
ninistrators, and was distinguished for taste, ability, 
and application to business, he did not disguise his 
orthography so as to be illegible and the spelling a 
guess, but set forth his defect at large in his own bold 
hand. Had competitive examinations existed in 
those days, his great talent would have been rejected, 
and his great genius sent back to school. But “live 
and learn” is a passable proverb. Sheridan once told 
me in conversation that, as manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, he made it a rule to read all the manu- 
scripts sent in, and he never yet found one drama 
so wretchedly bad that he could not pick something 
good out of it. 

It was in his conversation that he made his 
effects so irresistible. There was a frankness about 
it, what the French call an abandon, which won 
its way to the hearers’ hearts and confidence. And 
it was not an assumed but a natural openness. 
There were no faults excused, no irregularities 
denied, no errors defended. The confessions were 
of the true Horatian type. 

** Lusisti satis, edisti satis, atquo,bibisti, 
Tempus abire tibi.” 
And he had enjoyed life, if enjoyment it can be 
called, in this manner; free of the upper guild, so 
notorious for the profusion of accomplishments and 
indulgence i in vices, and ever fevered by an excess 
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of popularity in literature and politics. But 
gambling, and duelling, and licentionsness, and 
drunkenness, were orders of the day! The highest 
aristocracy, the greatest lawyers, the most renowned 
patriots and ministers of state, got drunk together, 
and in disorderly speech betrayed state secrets and 
delivered most obnoxious opinions. Sheridan had 
not escaped the contagion, but he suffered the 
most grievous penalty, and he died in poverty and 
nelgect. The catastrophe was like the extinction 
of a meteor, visible for the moment it brightens 
the horizon, and gone almost as soon as scen. So 
was it with this man of dazzling powers—oh how 
unprofitably wasted!—of whom at his rising the 
cynical and depreciating Walpole speaks (1780) as 
* Sheridan the comic author, son of the Jrish actor, 
and manager of Drury Lane, lately member for 
Stafford, and much attached to Fox, who spoke for 
the first time, but did not make the figure ex- 
pected.” He had sown the whirlwind, and he 
reaped the storm. 

This is not the place to palliate his frailties: they 
have not been very indulgently canvassed even by 
the laughers of the world; all the circles in which 
he moved (political, dramatic, social,) lived as if all 
men and women were merely players; and of such, 
surely the end must be desolate, for 

“* Every year 

Some flowers decay, 
and the worn-out wreck is borne into blank oblivion. 
But the topic is painful to dwell upon, and I will 
leave the moral to the conscientionsness of my 
readers. ‘The trite old epitaph of the country 
churchyard will suggest nearly all I could ear- 
nestly and persuasively enforce :— 


“ What faults you see in him, be sure to shun ; 
Look well at home—enough there’s to be done.” 


some thorns appear,” 





SPRING IN EASTERN VIRGINIA. 
Axovt the middle of February we were reading of 
a “ terrific snow-storm” in the State of New York 
trains being snowed up, the passengers passing 
the night foodless, and in great danger of being 
frozen to death besides. At the same time, in 
Kansas, whose latitude, 37° to 40°, is about that of 
Virginia, snow was lying eighteen inches deep on 
the plains, causing traffic to be suspended, pro- 
visions to run short, suffering and death to tra- 
vellers, and the destruction of cattle by scores. 

At that very time, in Eastern Virginia, we were 
greeting with delight the first crocuses and pansies 
of the garden, the young delicate leaves peeping 
out from among the débris of the woods, the aspect 
of the wheat, the first young lambkins frolicking, 
the songs of birds, the chirping of frogs, with many 
other indications of coming spring. 

It is probable that the fury of the great storms 
of the west is intercepted by the lofty mountain 
ranges of the Alleghanies and the Blue Ridge, 
and also that the sudden and violent changes of 
temperature, experienced further west, are mode- 
rated by our proximity to the sea; for it has been 
frequently observed that entirely different weather 
has prevailed, at the same time, in Eastern and 
A year ago, especially, this 





part of the State was suffering severely from 
drought, while Ohio and other-western States were 
overwhelmed with terrible inundations, “ freshets” 
caused by continued and heavy rains. 

It is interesting to compare the difference of 
seasons and vegetation existing within some ten 
degrees of latitude in this vast country, which we 
think of summarily as “ America,” (not even in- 
cluding Canada,) each of whose thirty-six States 
and territories embraces an area equal to England, 
France, or Italy. In early springs, our friends in 
Florida have greatly the advantage of us; their 
peach trees are in bloom in February, and they are 
eating their peas and strawberries while ours are 
only in blossom, and the plants of the more northern 
States scarcely out of the ground. 

In New Orleans you may revel in the fruits and 
flowers of summer in the beginning of April, and 
then set out on a journey northward for a thousand 
miles to the great chain of lakes, or take a trip up 
the Mississippi to “ the head of navigation,” which 
would be nearer two thousand miles; you can 
spend a week or two here and there on your route, 
ocsupying three months in your journey, antici- 
pating the summer, enjoying the same fruits and 
flowers, and all the way accompanied by the tem- 
perature of an English June. 

But we have wandered too far from Eastern 
Virginia, where the moderate climate and diversity 
of scenery afford us every opportunity for enjoying 
the charms of spring. There is very little level 
land in this State, the hills increasing as you ap- 
proach the mountains. The uncleared pine barrens, 
woods, swamps, variety of soil, and extensive ponds, 
to say nothing of the broad and rapid rivers, offer 
sufficient diversity of scenery, and present a rich 
field for the botanist, producing an abundance of 
beautiful flowering shrubs and trees, almost tropical 
in their associations, as well as all those varieties 
of ferns, mosses, and liverworts that are their 
constant attendants. The abundant blossom of 
the cornel, or dogwood (Cornus florida) enlivens the 
woods for many weeks at this season, its dazzling 
whiteness increased by juxtaposition with sombre 
pines, dark cedars, and the delicate green of early 
summer; an undergrowth of azaleas in full blaze 
of blossom exhibits all the delicate tints, from pur- 
plish rose-colour to pale pink and white; while the 
variety of heaths (Andromeda leucothoé, etc.) baffles 
description. Some of these latter are so exquisitely 
beautiful that one wonders not to see them more 
cultivated for ornament, as also azaleas, kalmias, 
rhododendrons, and the fringe tree (Chionanthus 
Virginica); but while they are transplanted to 
England, and highly prized by the foreign florist, 
who spares no pains to bring them to perfection, 
we behold some of our modest English wild flowers 
honoured with conspicuous places in the gardens 
of Virginia. 

Rich as the woods are with flowering trees, the 
singular beauty and grace of the fringe tree, one 
of the olive and lilac tribe, commands especial at- 
tention. Each delicate blossom is composed of 
four slender snowy petals of at least one inch in 
length, and the sixteenth part of an inch in breadth. 
A great many of these hang in clusters at the ex- 
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tremity of every branch, looking, as they wave in 
the gentlest breeze, (though it seems almost sacrile- 
gious to compare the beautiful perfection of nature 
with anything so artificial,) like a fringe or tassel of 
carefully-cut fine white paper. 

We are now in May, with the thermometer 
ranging between 80 and 90 degrees, and vegetation 
generally as far advanced as it is towards the end 
of June in New York. ‘Trees are in full foliage, 
wheat in the ear, and roses, with all their contem- 
poraries of the garden, reigning in full beauty. 
Strawberries, cherries, green peas, etc., are in full 
season, apples and pears are nearly ripe, and as- 
paragus has been cut since April. This latter 
vegetable is indigenous on the low grounds and 
salt-water marshes skirting the mouths of the 
rivers, and is gathered in large quantities for the 
market, though inferior to that cultivated in our 
gardens, meeting with a ready sale in towns. 

Virginia being a great farming State, wheat and 
“corn” (maize), as well as tobacco, are extensively 
cultivated. In all its stages, a field of maize is one 
of the most beautiful crops produced. Its average 
height is twelve or fourteen feet, sometimes attain- 
ing even twenty feet; the tall, straight stem, as big 
as a man’s arm, is crowded with long, broad, wavy 
leaves, that meet over your head and completely 
shade you as you walk through a corn field. Corn 
harvest is in October, wheat harvest the end of June. 
The growth of maize, and indeed of vegetation gene- 
rally, in this latitude is so rapid, that the effect after 
a plentiful shower of rain is almost magical to north- 
ern eyes. The rich blossoms of the magnolia and 
lofty tulip tree in May and June fill all the air with 
their fragrance; botanical investigations can scarcely 
keep pace with the wild flowers, and the charms of 
the woods (snakes not included) increase daily. Of 
snakes, the “copper-head” and the “ mocassin” 
are the most dangerous. A very large black snake, 
five or six feet in length, is harmless; a little 
caution is necessary in looking out for and avoid- 
ing the two former. 

Birds also must not be forgotten in enumerating 
the charms of spring. Red birds, blue birds, and 
yellow birds, of extremely bright colours, and about 
the size of the jay, are frequently seen. ‘The song 
of the mocking-bird, that seems never asleep nor 
weary, and the soft gentle whistle of the quail, are 
heard throughout the day. Another sweet songster 
is the “ snake-charmer,” or cat bird, thus named 
from its cry of alarm, which so exactly resembles 
the mew of a cat, that a stranger will look round, 
quite expecting to see poor puss rubbing her head 
against a tree. The undisturbed song of this bird 
is, however, extremely sweet. Then there is the 
“whip-poor-will,” indefatigable in his serenade. 
You will be weary of counting the number of times 
he repeats these sounds, long before he is weary of 
uttering them; for half an hour at a time he seems 
scarcely to stop to take breath. Besides these, of 
more remarkable note and plumage, there are in- 
numerable other chattering songsters in everlasting 
chorus among the branches. Flocks of buzzards, 
too, are frequent visitors, and are not without their 
virtues, though in a less attractive way. They are 
the scavengers of the country. 
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Owing to the extent of farms, or “ plantations,” 
estates being of from 300 to 3000 acres, neighbours 
are few and far between; but in Virginia, people 
visit all over a country, and make morning calls 
within a circuit of sixty miles; a drive of ten or 
fifteen miles to church is a very frequent occurrence. 
Farming is largely pursued by gentlemen, who gene- 
rally live on their own property, which is worked 
by negroes and superintended by the owner or an 
overseer, The negroes are always here spoken of 
4s “servants,” slave being a word seldom heard. 
They are apparently a light-hearted set of beings, well 
cared for, fed, and clothed; the farm servants liv- 
ing in little cabins, with their “potato patch,” pigs, 
and poultry, meeting and greeting you (especially 
the Topsies and Jim Crows of the community) in 
such good faith that, with the exception of colour, 
an Englishman might fancy himself on his own 
manor at home, proud and happy to acknowledge 
such a devoted and trusty set of adherents. But 
alas! how often is the dark reverse of this picture 
to be witnessed. Nothing delights the juvenile 
Woolly heads so much as to be permitted to accom- 
pany you in your rambles through the woods, where, 
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THE FRINGE TRER (CH{ONANTHUS ViRGINICa). 








unless you keep a sharp look-out, they will do you 
over-zealous service by breaking short off, or tear- 
ing up by the roots, every cherished specimen you 
have been anxiously watching. 

The crowning glory of the roads and hedges, to- 
wards the close of spring, is the trumpet-flower, 
(Tecoma radicans,) called also Virginian creeper. 
And truly it creeps—over fences, through them, 
and along them, over the hedges, and up the trees, 
stretching forth its magnificent clusters of large 
handsome flowers, whose bright scarlet and orange 
corollas are three or four inches in length. Some- 
times hanging from a tall tree, or extending along 
its branches, it presents one dazzling assemblage 
of blossoms, so that the roads and lanes through- 
out the month of June seem to be festooned with 
garlands and triumphal arches. ‘This beautiful 
flower does not escape the opprobrium attached to 
many of its companions, in having attributed to 
them deleterious qualities, either to the touch, the 
smell, or the juice; sometimes in harbouring injurious 
insects, caterpillars, or what net. ‘Thus, the most 
beautiful plants are ignored and avoided as vulgar 
or “unlucky ” weeds, and the woods are invested 
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with such terrors, that, excepting very occasionally, 
to gather the wild fruits, you can scarcely persuade 
a young lady to enter them at all. And yet these 
very ladies are half of them lounging away their 
existence in weariness and feebleness, frequently 
falling into ill health from the mere want of occu- 
pation, the numerous domestics rendering exertion 
unnecessary and ungenteel. But in this beautiful 
country, where the Almighty has so abundantly 
lavished his handiwork, what health, pleasure, and 
satisfaction await them, if they had only courage to 
provide themselves with a pair of stout walking- 
boots, and sally forth into the great laboratory of 
nature, there to make themselves acquainted with 
the perfection of elegance, of colour, of symmetry, 
that meets our eye at every turn—the mysterious 
beauties that God has everywhere strewn around 
our footsteps. My next communication to “ The 
Leisure Hour” will, I fear, be of a less peaceful 
tone. 


VISIT TO NAPOLEON’S BIRTHPLACE. 


Has of access as Corsica now is, it is yet little 
visited, and we are indebted to the German historian 
Gregorovius for the modern description of the 
island. It is out of the run of ordinary travellers ; 
and though the scenery from Ajaccio to Bastia can 
scarcely be surpassed anywhere for grandeur, the 
primitive inns, and the discomfort met with on the 
road, deter most people from penetrating into the 
interior. 

Travelling through Corsica, however, recently, 
on my way to Porto Torres, I spent some hours in 
Ajaccio. A short time served to see the place, for 
the town is small, and there are but few sights in 
it; so, after visiting the Hotel de Ville and the 
Cathedral, where, in a little chapel near the choir, 
lie the remains of the beautiful Letitia Ramolino, 
wife of Carlo Maria Bonaparte, and mother of 
Napoleon, I turned to visit the great sight of the 
island, After wandering through streets, all calling 
to mind the great name with which Ajaccio is con- 
nected—Rue Fesch, Rue Napoleon, Rue du Roi de 
Rome—I arrived at last at the Place du Diamant, 
and, following from thence one of the main streets 
leading towards the harbour, and turning out of it 
again shortly to the right, I passed up a narrow 
street, and found myself in a little square about 
twelve yards long and as many wide. On one 
corner of it, its name, Place Letitia, in letters faded 
with the dust and decay of years, could be discerned; 
in the centre a few flowers; but the elm tree men- 
tioned by Gregorovius has disappeared. 

Occupying nearly one side of it is a house, a quict 
ordinary-looking house, in colour yellow, two stories 
in height, with a stone balustrade on the top. On 
one side of it is a narrow passage communicating 
with another strect. There is a thoroughfare 
through this passage; and the people who pass 
constantly by, brush against the corner of this 
house, and they have dirtied and discoloured it, and 
the lower part has the mark of their feet. Houses 
adjoin on the other side. In the centre is the door, 
with one step to it. Over the door is a tablet in 
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marble, let into the wall, on which the following 
inscription may be read :— 
NAPOLEON 
EST NE DANS CETTE 
MAISON 
Le xv. Aotit MDCCLXIX. 

From a window on the right-hand side of the 
entrance, a glimpse may be caught of the interior, 
This window looks into the kitchen, a square 
solid-looking room, in which a few flags and coloured 
lamps, used on illuminations, are now kept. I was 
looking into this room, and leaning against the 
bars, when a soldier passing, seeing I was a stranger, 
pointed out a small red house close by, where he 
said I might obtain the keys. I accordingly rang 
the bell, and a woman came down immediately and 
let me in. 

Introducing a large key into the door, and turn- 
ing the creaking lock with some difficulty, the door 
swung back on its hinges, and I found myself on 
the threshold of Napoleon’s house. On the right of 
the entrance is the kitchen above mentioned, about 
a foot below the level of the entrance hall; there is 
a large fireplace in it; the floor is curiously paved 
with stone, but it contains nothing that cannot 
be seen from the outside. It is an ordinary useful 
kitchen, nothing more. The stairs start immediately 
opposite the front door, and there is scarcely any 
passage; they are steep, and constructed of red 
tiles, and the banister is made of iron. Both the 
flooring of the stairs and the iron banister are the 
same that were in the house in the childhood of the 
first Napoleon. 

Ascending the two first flights, I arrived at a 
narrow landing-place on the first floor. There is 
a door on each side; one of these doors leads into 
the old dining-room, the other into a room whose 
purpose cannot be gathered from its emptiness 
now, but which in all probability was a drawing- 
room; outside this door, on the landing-place, 
mounted on a wheel affixed to the wall, is a bell, 
used in the time of Carlo Bonaparte, to summon 
the family to dinner. A piece of rope was still 
attached to it; and asT rang it, its notes—notes 
that must have so often fallen on the ears of the 
young Napoleon—sounded strangely solemn in that 
deserted, echoing house. Passing through one of 
these rooms, like the rest of the house entirely 
devoid of furniture, and retaining nothing of its 
former appearance but the pleasant gleam of its 
well-polished floor, I came to a small room on the 
right hand, a room scarcely fifteen feet long. On 
the wall on the left hand is the fireplace, ornamented 
with a carved chimney-piece; past the fireplace, on 
the same side, a door leading into another room; 
the ceiling is low; the room is ill-lighted, and but 
a mere passage room. But here, on the 15th of 
Angust, in the year 1769, Napoleon Bonaparte was 
born. . 

There was no furniture in it when I visited it 
Over the chimney-piece, however, surrounded by 4 
circle of roses, was the letter “ N,” in flowers, and 
beneath it a cross formed of roses. Whether; 


ordinarily, there are these flowers in it, or whether 
it was by a mere chance I found them there, I 
cannot say; but the roses seemed recently gathered 
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and fresh. Probably some devout admirer of Napo- 
leon pays continual homage to him by decorating 
his room. Be it, however, as it may, those roses 


VISIT TO NAPOLEON’S BIRTHPLACE. 
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Only give them rope enough, and they will be pretty 
sure to hang themselves; for low cunning generally 
overreaches itself. There is an old story of a 


had a pleasant look there—the only sign of care | woman who was asked to return a kettle that had 


and attention the deserted house contained. 

Close by is the study, a narrow desolate-looking 
closet, where Napoleon used to sit and work—empty 
now, like the rest of the house. Other rooms adjoin 


these, and doors from some of them open on to a | 


| 


sort of terrace at the back, where one or two empty | 


tubs, formerly containing orange trees, are the only 
things now to be seen. Above this floor is another 
story. 

a carefully into every room in the house, 
and found the same emptiness and desolation 
reigning in each, I had my attention drawn 
specially to some, as being the ones formerly oc- 
cupied by other members of the Bonaparte family ; 
but, having visited and passed that little room on 
the first floor, I could not find much interest else- 
where. I went there once more before I loft the 
house, and my guide having descended before me, 
I stood for some minutes alone quietly gazing about 
the room. Empty and deserted as it is, there is 
yet something intensely interesting in the place. 
One other room alone perhaps, from its connection 
with Napoleon, can claim as much interest as this 
—the room in which he died in St. Helena. 

It was a bright day in June when I visited the 
house, and the rooms, pleasantly darkened by their 
blinds, felt delightfully quiet and cool. No sound 
penetrated any of the windows, and, except the noise 
of my footsteps, as I passed through, a dead silence 
reigned in every room. ‘There was something in- 
expressibly still and solemn about the place, and I 
could not help thinking—as I turned reluctantly 
away from this empty deserted house, and slowly 
descended the stairs, leaning on the banister over 
which Napoleon’s hand must so often have passed, 
as1 caught through the open door a glimpse of the 
cheerful Place Letitia, warmly lighted up by the 
beams of a mid-day sun—how Napoleon, in his lonely 
exile in St. Helena, must have longed for a farewell 
sight of his Corsican home and the house where he 
was born. 


SHUFFLERS. 

“Qui s’excuse, s’accuse,” says a clear-sighted French 
proverb. But there is a large class, whom we will 
call Shufflers, who cannot be brought to understand 
thiss They are never at a loss for an excuse, no 
matter how glaring the inconsistency or the fault 
with which they may be charged. ‘There is but 
one thing into which you cannot either surprise or 
argue them, and that is a candid admission of being 
the wrong. Anything rather than this. 

It is curious to observe how their eagerness to 
aequit themselves causes them to forget what they 
have just said. Their excuses are often very lame, 
and ludicrously inconsistent with cach other, so 
that it is easy to confound them out of their own 
mouth, if you think it worth while to do so. Adopt- 
Ing several discordant lines of defence, they shift 
their ground in confusion from one to another, truth 
being with them a very secondary consideration. 








been lent to her. She was a Shuffler, and replied 
accordingly, “I never borrowed any such thing; 
and besides, there was a hole in the bottom when 
you first let me have it.” But this was a trifle to 
the absurd contradictions in which confirmed 
shufflers, are apt to involve themselves, in their 
thoughtless anxiety to find excuses. They do not 
seem, however, to feel much disconcerted by these 
humiliating perplexities, but on the next occasion 
go recklessly ahead as before, instead of disarming 
criticism by telling the plain state of the case, or 
at once owning themselves in the wrong. 

It is just the same if they are beaten in an argu- 
ment. Crooked ways seem ingrained in their very 
texture; so that they are almost incapable of open 
and straightforward dealing. ‘They are adepts in 
all manner of fencing and equivocation; they delight 
in petty underhand deceit; ‘they avail themselves 
largely of the theory of “white lies,” and parti- 
culars (if you want any) have to be wrung from 
them inch by inch. 

Shuffling seems to be a characteristic of weak 
and pusillanimous natures, and is perhaps more 
often of the feminine than the masculine gender. 
When a regular Shuffler is put to the question, it is 
pitiable to note the perverse ingenuity with which 
he wriggles or seeks to defend himself. Their 
heraldic achievement should be an eel. Even when 
taken in the very act, their shuffling instinct 
prompts them to try and explain it away, thus 
getting themselves only deepér into the mire. It 
is strange that they are so slow to learn that ho- 
nesty is the best policy, and that a frank confession 
will generally cut the ground from under the 
sharpest reproof, however well merited. But the 
evil habit soon becomes inveterate, and prevents 
them from learning wisdom by experience. 

The moral of this is short and obvious. Never 
make bad worse, covering yourself with deserved 
contempt by trying to make shuffling excuses. It 
is a mistake; and when the excuses are false, it is 
at once a blunder and acrime. How different the 
manly straightforward truthfulness which is the 
fruit of Christian principle! 


THE MILLER AND HIS DAUGHTERS. 


Wnuire the miller and his wife were what is justly 
called a worthy couple; they had risen together in 
life, one having been kitchen-maid in a good family, 
and the other the baker who served the same family 
with bread. After some years’ attachment and 
company-keeping, they married, White having be- 
come the part owner of a small flour mill. The hus- 
band being industrious and the wife thrifty, they had 
been enabled to bring up their numerous family so 
far in great comfort. At the time our notice of 


them opens, the two elder were twin girls of 
eighteen, the third two years younger, and three 
little children of various sizes were for ever running 
in and out of mischief about the mill, house, and 
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garden. The parents were talking earnestly to- 
gether about their two eldest daughters. 

“We ought to have some comfort out of them 
now, wife,” said the miller, “ for we’ve spent a sight 
o’ money to give them a taste o’ larning, and now 
it’s time for them to help us old folks a bit.” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” replied the wife; “as to our 
Polly, she be fit for a governess any day, and can 
keep her own amongst them all as to the book- 
larning; and may be the master, or the master’s 
son, or the curate himself, may take a liking to her, 
and she may make a grand marriage; who more 
likely ?” 

“ And be ashamed of her old father’s white coat 
and her mother’s rough hands,” returned the miller 
indignantly, “and perhaps never come a-nigh us 
again. Tut, tut, foolish woman, let her begin life 
as thee did, and perhaps find an honest miller some 
fine day to her husband.” 

“Ay, Ned, it’s not every day a girl may get such 
a miller as thee. I remember——” 

“Hold thy flattering tongue,” interrupted the 
old man, shaking the very flour off his coat with 
the vehemence of his laughter; “let a woman alone 
for coaxing; why, bless ’ee, I thought the time for 
all that flummery was gone by long ago. Well, 
well, but let the girls stop at home, say I; and if 
Polly must go teaching, let her set to work with 
the three little ’uns, and teach them all she knows; 
she can have the back parlour all to herself, and 
can begin to keep school to-morrow morning. 
Then there’s Nell, she didn’t take to the books so 
smart as her sister: she can do the house cleaning 
and save your old bones, and you've taught her 
cooking finely. So they’ve got their work carved 
out for them: and don’t ’ee go for to talk to me 
about our gals leaving home when there’s no call 
for it; for, believe me, dame, if they do, they are 
just as likely to fall below the state of life they was 
born and bred in, as to get above it.” 

Having given utterance to these sentiments, the 
thriving and comfortable-looking head of the family 
went away to his mill, believing, in his innocence 
and simplicity, that everything was arranged “ for 
good and ail” with regard to his twin daughters, 
and that in the house, as in the mill, his word was 
law. 

“Polly,” said Mrs. White, later on that same 
day, to her so-called eldest daughter, Mary Jane, 
“father says thee art to teach the three little ’uns 
their read-a-mad-easy every day reglar, and thee 
can have the parlour all to theeself, and can begin 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ And what makes father say that?” asked the 
daughter, evidently surprised, and that not plea- 
santly. “Can’t Suzy and the others go to school, 
like me and Nell ?” 

That the latter part of this speech was inde- 
pendent of the common rules of grammar, was lost 
upon the good mother, the first part of whose life 
had been spent in learning to get a living, and the 
last in reducing that learning to practice; in truth, 
she had a great respect for her danghter’s scholastic 
attainments, and felt quite unable to argue the point 
with her. So she only said, “ Well, child, father 
says so; hadn’t you best go and tell him that you 
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ain’t fit to teach, and don’t want to begin, and hear 
what he’ll say ?” 

“ But, mother,” returned Mary Jane, “I am fit 
to teach, and I do want to begin, and that’s what 
I’ve been wanting to say to you and father, only I 
didn’t like. ‘There’s Farmer Luton’s niece Alice, 
who hasn’t had a day’s more schooling than me, 
and don’t know French nor the piano neither, and 
she’s got a situation as governess in a fine family 
up in a great square in London; and she’s to have 
£16 a year for teaching four little children; think 
of that, mother! and that’s what I should like if I 
am to teach, and——” 

“What's all that about, chit?” chimed in the 
father, who had been standing close by the open 
door during the greater part of Mary Jane’s eager 
speech; “what’s come over the girl? do’ee mean 
to say ’ee’d sooner go among strangers than stay 
and do your best with your own flesh and blood? 
And what of the £16 a year? Ally is quite right 
to go out and get a living, orphan creetur as she 
is, though I’d a deal sooner hear she’d gone to be 
kitchen-maid and kept among her equals,” (we 
must forgive the miller for his partiality to kitchen- 
maids,) “ than gone as she is, to be neither fish nor 
flesh. But that’s neither here nor there; you've 
everything you can want, eating and drinking, and 
clothes in plenty, and a bit of silver whenever you 
ask for it, and a half-sovereign in goold at Christ- 
mas time, and parents and sisters who dote on 
you; and what for would’ee go among strangers, 
my girl? Nay, nay, stay at home while you can; 
leave going out for the poor orphan gals who can’t 
help their selves.” And so the conference ended 
for the time. 

Ellen, the younger twin, was of a different tem- 
perament from Mary Jane; as her father said, she 
was not so sharp at the books, neither was her 
health so robust as her sister’s, and she had re- 
mained shyly and close by her mother’s side long 
after Mary Jane had asserted her independence by 
toddling alone about the mill, house, and grounds, 
without fear, if not always without reproach. Mrs. 
White had already taught Ellen all she herself 
had acquired and practised during her many years 
of service, and the child had proved an apt pupil. 

“ My girls shall know how to turn their hands 
to something, come what may,” she had often 
said; “for, if anything should happen to their 
father, they might be obliged to work for their 
bread after all.” And then she would indulge in 
her favourite speculations as to the good fortune 
that Mary Jane’s great qualifications as a governess 
would be sure to bring her; and dim visions of her 
favoured child as a curate’s, or even a young 
squire’s wife, would float before her till she was 
compelled to make a sudden effort to dispel them, 
and call herself hard names for having indulged 
them. “If anything should happen their father— 
well, well.” 

If anything should happen! It is too much 
the custom thus to speak of death as of some mys- 
terious event that may possibly occur, rather than 
the one certainty that awaits us all. We all know 


what is meant by the phrase, yet it has often seemed 
to me very curiously applied. A man who has long 
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passed the threescore and ten years spoken of as 
the average limit of human life, is laid upon a bed 
of sickness, and his relatives and friends gather to- 
gether and whisper, “If anything should happen.” 
What is more likely to happen than that one who 
has lived so long in this world, should now be called 
to another, by that summons which none can avoid, 
and of which this sickness is the messenger P 

Again, see that mother with her one fair child 
left out of many dear ones, upon all of whom, one 
by one, beginning with their father, consumption 
has laid its icy hand. In one corner of the 
neighbouring churchyard are mounds of different 
lengths, indicating the graves of that household. 
How carefully tended is this one remaining treasure, 
who has lived through sixteen summers, with a 
hearty enjoyment of life, and gaiety of spirits, which 
allow the fond mother to hope that this one at least 
may be spared to her. But in the chilly autumn 
she is missed from her usual haunts, and friendship 
finds her lying on the couch, restless from the pain 
in her side, and ceaseless cough, which have been 
the symptoms of death with all the rest of her 
family. And people say, “ Dear child, if anything 
should happen to her, what will become of the af- 
flicted mother ?” Well, we know—as well as we can 
know anything that has not yet taken place—we know 
what must happen; that death has set his mark 
upon that fair brow; and we can but trust that, 
if the child has believed in Him who is “the Re- 
surrection and the Life,” the mother, though weep- 
ing, will not refuse to be comforted with the promise 
ofaninheritance better than of sonsand of daughters. 

Perhaps we are none the better for not calling 
grave facts by their right names; and it may be 
that if we think and speak of this gravest of all 
facts in such uncertain terms, we may be equally 
indefinite in our mode of preparation for it. This 
isa digression, the more to be excused as we do not 
intend in these few pages to follow the different 
members of the White family through every detail 
of their lives; suffice it to say for the present, that 
on returning to their neighbourhood the year after 
the opening of the story, we heard that “something 
had happened ;” the good miller was found dead in 
his bed one morning. How it turned out we never 
were able to understand, but there was not enough 
left to maintain the family in more than the barest 
hecessaries of life; the mill passed into other hands, 
the widow and younger children were living in a 
very small cottage near the church, and our young 
friends, Mary Jane and Ellen, had no choice but to 
leave home, in the hope of getting a livelihood in 
their respective situations, where we will now take 
a glance at them. 

Polly, otherwise Mary Jane—(we beg her par- 
don) Miss White—had now attained the height of 
her ambition; she was known, not as the miller’s 
daughter, but as Mrs. Weston’s governess, and her 
grief, real as it was, at losing her father, was some- 
what modified by the liberty now granted her to 
follow the mode of life which her own inclination 
Pointed out to her. The lady who had engaged her 
was the wife of a tradesman, who, not having had 
more than a smattering of education herself, was 
desirous to secure as much advantage of that kind 
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for her children as could be obtained for the 
smallest possible pay. Alice Luton’s mistress had 
mentioned the young girl favourably to Mrs. Weston, 
that lady knowing something of the White family ; 
so, without asking many questions, the bargain was 
settled; and for the sum of £17 a year, Miss White 
was to teach four children from four to ten years of 
age, a great deal more than she knew herself, and 
to take occasional charge of the baby when the 
nurse might be busy. That functionary took care 
to be busy pretty often, mending clothes, or “ doing 
up” her mistress’s caps, or in some work for her 
own especial benefit; so that it turned out that the 
whole five children were pretty much under the 
governess’s charge; the baby (so called) being at 
that particular age and size which made him the 
most troublesome of all. Miss White would some- 
times feebly remonstrate against such an unexpected 
addition to her duties, but was immediately put 
down with, “Oh, well! it’s no great matter; I’ve 
only to speak a word to missus, and say you're 
above helping in the nursery, and you'll have to go 
and get your bread elsewhere, without a character, 
if you can. It’s not like such a one as me, as has 
lived for years and years in the best of families; I 
could get a place any day in case I wasn’t suited 
here. But with a young thing like you, it will be 
very hard work, I can tell you, so you’d better try 
it, that’s all; boarding-school hairs and graces 
don’t become nursery governess’s faces, I’d have 
you to know, although some people is called gover- 
nesses, and ’as their letters directed Miss White.” 
And so, after some such lecture as this, delivered 
while the speaker was engaged in opening and 
shutting drawers, and arranging the linen closet, 
the poor governess would shake in her shoes, de- 
clare she did not mind nursing the darling baby, 
and in fact would do anything she was asked, rather 
than that the old-established nurse should use her 
powerful influence against her. She had not cou- 
rage to speak to Mrs. Weston herself: indeed, that 
lady liked trouble so little, that she had engaged a 
governess to save herself from it with regard to her 
children, and would be very likely to turn off the 
new inmate of her household at the first word from 
nurse, rather than find fault with her dear old ser- 
vant, who “did her up such sweet caps.” So, poor 
Mary Jane found after all that there was not much 
gold in the glittering prospect, except the four 
bright sovereigns in company with two half-crowns 
she received the very day she had completed her 
first quarter of service; for she found that though 
the lady in the drawing-room was her nominal em- 
ployer, the vulgar president of the nursery was her 
real mistress; and of her she lived in perpetual 
terror. The children were neither better nor worse 
than many of the same class, and our young friend 
had a happy way with all little ones, so that they 
liked her as well as they could like one whose office 
was to teach them anything. As to the mistakes 
in grammar which were allowed to go uncorrected, 
the villanous pronunciation of their few French 
phrases, and the miserable polka tunes, each of the 
eight bars of which would be of a different length 
from its neighbour, (and yet the lesson would be 
considered perfected by the teacher, who knew no 
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better,) these were trifles in education not likely to 
be noticed by the advocate for cheap governesses 
and her friends, who were all of the same calibre. 
Did the young governess ever look back with a 
sigh to the days when her literary attainments were 
regarded with pride and wonder by loving parents 
and doting sisters? Did she ever recall to mind 
her fither’s sentiments as to teaching one’s own 
flesh and blood for love, being pleasanter and even 
more respectable than teaching the children of 
strangers for money? Perhaps she did so during 
the few moments in the evening when her young 
charges were “in at dessert,” or while preparing 
her tired limbs for rest, when the sleeping children 
left her another short and precious interval of soli- 
tude. Nobody wondered at her attainments now ; 
the children submitted themselves to learning their 
share of them, just as they submitted to being 
washed and combed, the preference being slightly 
on the side of the latter and more passive duties ; 
and poor Mary Jane’s thoughts sometimes led her 
on till she almost fancied she could bear again to 
be addressed in the miller’s kitchen as “ our Polly,” 
and to have nothing to look forward to in the re- 
plenishment of her purse but the “golden half- 
sovereign” yearly put into her hand by her father. 
Then would come the thought, why did she not 
value that home more, before it pleased Providence 
that it should pass away from her? Why did she 
demur when her deceased parent urged her to 
devote herself to her family, where love would be 
her reward? Was not love enough? what would 
she give now for ever so little of that reward of 
which she once thought so little? And so tears 
would mingle with her night prayers, and thus sho 
would fall asleep. Let us hope the thoughts and 
the tears were good for her, as well as the prayers. 


[To be continued.] 


A PRAYER 
FOUNDED ON PSALM CXIX. 18—24. 


Conrer, O Lord! 
This benefit on me, 
That I may live and keep thy word. 
Open mine eyes, 
They may the riches see, 
Which in thy word enfoldcd lies. 


A. pilgrim right 
On earth I wand’ring live, 
O bar me not thy statutes’ light. 
I waste and spill, 
While still I longing grieve, 
Grieve, longing for thy judgments still. 


Thou proud and high 
Dost low and lonely make : 
Curst from thy rule who bend awry. 
What shame they lay 
On me, Thou from me take; 
lor I have kept thy will alway. 


Let princes talk, 
And talk their worst of me; 
In thy decrees my thoughts shall walk. 
All my delight 
Thy witness’d will shall be— 
My counsel to advise me right. 
—Countess of Pembroke. 
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1 
A CHAPTER ON PARROTS.* .. 
From the immense numbers of parrots that arelanded Jf Figs, 1 
in England every year, it is only fair to infer that §f ofall k 
“Pretty Polly” is a general favourite. This may § ing wal 
arise from a multitude of causes, amongst which ff fresh t 
we may set down the affection of these creatures ay § a large 
the principal. They are, when properly treated, § bird-de 
the fondest of the fond, and excellent company. § hibited 
And what a deal they have to say for themselves, glass, ( 
and for everybody else! There cannot be much ff sure t 
ennui where they are. fresh 
In my wide professional wanderings as a lecturer, ff Feed 
I take particular notice of parrots being found in § Neithe: 
invalids’ rooms. Here they are specially “at home.” § to a se 
Their master or mistress sets a high value on them, § bird, ot 
and they are on all occasions. treated as friends. § express 
And could there be a heartier friend, a more lively §f a very 
companion, or @ more quaintly-humorous jester? § stick o 
I think not. Of all queer noises, his is the queerest. J howlins 
Of all interpolations on the English language, his § parrots 
are the funniest. His screams, how real they are! § their t¢ 
His vernacular, how bold! Very saucy he is, too; § turally 
and he generally gets the best of it, if the case goes ff fondled, 
to argument. a terror 
Leaving everybody to choose from the large family § and sho 
of parrots the bird they like best—from the lovely § are par 
little grass parakeet to the stately king parrot—! §j very rea 
would speak of the grey parrot par excellence. Hef In sp 
is the bird to “talk.” And more than this, ho is § the yea 
teachable, affectionate, intelligent, and the best of ff theroor 
mimics. He is a native of Guinea. He is strong ff of the 1 
and robust, when well treated and properly fed. using ti 
Be sure and procure a young bird. To a certain J meal-tin 
extent he will be free from blemishes in speech. § like sun 
He will not have had time to learn much that is and sho 
improper, and you will the more readily be able to § draught 
correct him when he does offend in this way. Being @ water th 
a very imitative bird, and the captains who bring @ watering 
them over not being exactly polished men, the loose soon lee 
language of the latter is too frequently adopted, and § selves i 
forms part of “ Polly’s” vocabulary. Before, how- clean an 
ever, I proceed to give instructions for teaching the § Natur 
art of “ talking,” let me speak of the proper sort of Jf confined 
cage and general food. of ailme 
All birds, the parrot tribe particularly, like and J country, 
requiro a roomy habitation. Without space for They ge 
air and exercise, how can any animal thrive or be M fits and 
happy? Let the cage be a circular one, large and themsely 
strong, with a swing in it; and pay a fair price, that] ‘ormity, 
you may secure a well-made article. Stinginess f ‘uses 0 
is miserable economy. See that the perches bef veutive 1 
adapted to the feet of the bird, and that he caufM washing 
get easy access to his pans of food and water Ihe on 
Always keep the cage sweet and dry. blood wh 
Vary the food of the bird as much as possible. himself 
With birds, as with ourselves, there is nothing like Death W 
an alterative diet. They are very fond of dry 0rbid a 
biscuit or sweet cake. They will also eat canary: thirst fo 
seed, and grits. These last are very excellent ‘ease, ] 
diet. Hemp should be given sparingly. It 1 parasites 
very heating, and brings on fever, if eaten ! and can. 
excess. Stale crumb of bread (fine wheaten bread and cons! 
Proper d 
* This paper is the first of a series by Mr. W. Kidd, author 4 Jy sprin; 
“The Natural History of Song Birds,” and other well-knowg \- the x. 


popular treatises on domesticated animals, 
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gaked for a moment or two in water, and after- 
yards well squeezed, should be their staple food. 


sm Parasites, 


Figs, raisins, blanched almonds, apples, and fruit 
ofall kinds, may be giveninturn. Let their drink- 
ing water, as well as their soaked bread, be supplied 
fresh twice a day; and, in the summer, give them 
a large square earthenware bath, obtainable of any 
pird-dealer. Animal food should be strictly pro- 
hibited; never let them taste it. 
glass, or white ware, in preference to tin; and be 
sure to keep the bird’s tray covered deeply with 
fresh coarse gravelly sand, 

Feed your bird yourself, whenever you can do so. 
Neither master nor mistress should delegate this 
toa servant or child. Never let visitors teaso the 
bird, or annoy it by bawling out a number of rude 
expressions in its ear. Some people have a habit, 
avery perverse one, of stirring parrots up with a 
stick or parasol. This sets them screaming and 
howling. If unprovoked, and not trifled with, 
parrots rarely show a disposition to bite; nor is 
their temper at all a savage one. They are na- 
turally of a friendly disposition, delight in being 
fondled, and return love for love. Schoolboys are 
aterror tothem, They intuitively smell them out, 
and show fight on their appreach. Sagacious birds 
are parrots—very. ‘They like children best at a 
very remote distance. 

In spring and summer, indeed at any season of 
the year, you may let “Poll” out for a flight in 
theroom, Exercise does them good. Only beware 
of the sourf that they scatter about, when frecly 
using their wings. Choose any other time than 
meal-time for giving them their liberty. Parrots 
like sunshine. They come from a warm latitude, 
and should not, therefore, be exposed to cold air or 
draughts. If they do not readily use the bath, 
water them all over with the fine rose of a garden 
watering-pot, Washed they must be, and they 
soon learn to like the operation. Preening them- 
selves is a favourite occupation, It keeps them 
clean and in fine feather. 

Nature never intended that parrots should live 
confined in cages, This is proved by the multitude 
of ailments to which they are subject in this 
country, and from some of which they never recover. 
They get gouty feet, become irritable, are liable to 
‘its and convulsions, lose their feathers, and pick 
themselves till they are a mass of mutilated de- 
‘ormity. Confinement and improper diet are the 
causes of all this. Nothing can be a better pre- 
veutive than keeping your bird merry and happy, 
washing him regularly, and not over-feeding him. 
I he once gets an irritation on his skin, and draws 
blood while picking himself, he will keep on picking 
himself till he is a horrible spectacle to behold. 
Death will soon close the picture. This is why I 
forbid animal food in any form. Once tasted, a 
thirst for blood has been created, and will never 
tease. Parrots, like all other animals, have their 
These pediculi annoy them dreadfully, 


gad can only be kept down in number by the free 


and constant use of the bath. Warmth, cleanliness, 
Proper dict, and exercise—these are indispensables. 
In spring, give them occasionally a few green pods 
of the radish; in summer, some nasturtiums, or 
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green capsicums; chillies are also a capital sto- 
machic. But I come now to the grand point—how 
to teach a parrot to talk. Of course, you must 
tame him first. 

Common-sense people, who study nature, rarely 
find any difficulty in making friends with anything, 
or anybody. If there appear to be a marvellous 
distance placed between man and the lower world, 
it is not so in reality. Wild animals are equally 
accessible to kindness as domestic animals; but 
we approach them with doubt and reserve, and 
therefore fail in our object. ‘The animals look at us 
and stare at us—well they may ; and, trotting off or 
flying off, as the case may be, they decline our ac- 
quaintance. Iam happy to say that [have long since 
learnt the happy art of taming or teaching any- 
thing; but I must on the present occasion confine 
myself to the parrot—an apt scholar in skilful 
hands. 

Consider the parrot to be a very young child, 
and begin with the primer, One short sentence 
to begin with, kindly uttered, will be ample. Tor 
instance, when you come down to breakfast, say, 
“Good morning, dear.” Say nothing else, until the 
bird has not only learnt the words, but the meaning 
of them: uttered only in the morning, and at the 
breakfast hour, time and circumstance will be re- 
cognised: he will greet you with “ good morning!” 
Next, at bed time, say, when covering up the cage 
with a wrapper, “ Good night, darling.” Repeat this 
regularly, and mark the consequence: “ good night” 
will be Polly’s last words. Here is the key to the 
whole secret. A parrot so taught is worth ten 
thousand parrots who rattle away all day long, 
saying they know not what. Their enunciation 
may be clear, but their intelligence—what and 
where is it? They are noisy caricatures, nothing 
more. Gibberish is their stock in trade, and vul- 
garity their credentials. 

It is vain for people to tell us birds are not in- 
telligent. I have some choice pets now—litile 
creatures, truly—but they are well aware of all that 
is going forward, and take a lively interest in pass- 
ing matters. Their expressive notes give charm- 
ing indication of their individual feelings. I know 
precisely what they want, and I never fail to hu- 
mour them in their harmless fancies. What love do 
I not receive in return ! 

Having taught your parrot as many sentences 
as she can well understand, be sure and rehearse 
them with the bird from time to time, lest she 
should forget them. Her attitudes, droll looks, 
deep guttural expressions of fun, and eager desire 
to say her lessons perfectly, will fill you with un- 
ceasing merriment. Observing the delight you take 
in her, she will take as special pains to keep you 
amused; and so the time will pass happily away. 

What can be more charming than to hear a par- 
rot say, “Good bye, Mary dear. Don’t be out long. 
Polly will be so glad when you come back!” I 
have heard this, and many other sentences equally 
expressive, uttered; but the birds had in every case 
been lovingly taught, and in the manner I recom- 
mend. 

I hope all readers of “The Leisure Hour” will be 
equally successful in teaching ¢heir parrots to talk. 
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VARIETIES ‘ 


THE Monmouth Wuitrincton.—A. correspondent at 
Bilston writes, in reference to our article headed “ An- 
other Whittington :’—“In ‘The Leisure Hour’ for April 
was inserted a brief notice of Mr. William Jones, the 
founder of the Free Schoolat Monmouth. The following 
is copied from a tablet in the vestry of the church there. 
‘William Jones, a native of this town, a Hamburgh mer- 
chant, by his will, 1613, bequeathed £9000 to found and 
erect a free grammar school, lecture, and alms for the 
poor of this town, and appointed the Master and five 
Wardens of the Company of Haberdashers in London 
trustees of the said charity, who received the full £9000, 
and therewith built the free school, master’s, lecturer’s, 
and usher’s houses, with an almshouse for 20 poor 
peuple, and also purchased the manors of Hatcham Barns 
and Lewisham in the conuties of Kent and Surrey, of the 
value of £546 10s. Od. per annum, both which manors, and 
as appears by a decree in Chancery, made anno 1703, ap- 
pointed solely to the use, support, and maintenance of the 
said Mr. William Jones’s Charity.’ It appears from the 
above, that Mr. Jones was born in Monmouth, though he 
was living at Newland in Gloucestershire at the time he 
started for London.” 


Corn Fiour Recerrts.—The following recipes are re- 
commended in using the patent corn flour referred to in 
the article on Maize, or Indian Corn, in No. 492.—Blanc- 
meange.—One quart of milk to full 34 oz. of flour; mix the 
flour in a half-pint of the milk, put the remainder of milk 
in a saucepan with 2o0z. loaf sugar, and a few drops of es- 
sence to flavour; when the milk is near boiling, pour in 
the mixed flour, and boil for four minutes, stirring all the 
time; pour it into moulds, and, when cold, serve with 
cream and jam, or stewed fruit. Baked Pudding.—Milk, 
flour, brown sugar, essence, as for blancmange, mix and 
boil in same way, then let it cool, and thoroughly mix 
with it two eggs well beaten, then bake in a pie-dish 
thirty minutes. With little difference of preparation, it is 
used for cake, omelet, custards, etc. etc., and for thick- 
ening soups and gravy, and in ice creams, etc. For 
breakfast or supper it is boiled simply with milk, and 
for the uses of arrowroot is prepared in the usual way. 


A Frankutn Reric.—The readers of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s Overland Journey to the Arctic Sea, may perhaps re- 
member the sufferings the party endured from starvation, 
and also Dr. Richardson’s affecting account of the melan- 
choly death of poor Lieutenant Hood, who was shot at his 
tent door by one of the Canadian voyageurs. In the nar- 
rative, Dr. (now Sir John) Richardson says, that before 
leaving England, a kind Christian lady added a few reli- 
gious books to their outfit, among which was Bicker- 
steth’s “ Scripture Help,” and that poor Hood was sitting 
at the tent door reading it when the Canadian fired upon 
him. To-day I met with the identical book. It is in 
pretty good preservation, and bears Sir John Franklin’s 
autograph on the fiy-leaf. There is also a mark in it, but 
I cannot infer, of course, from it that this was in the 
place poor Hood was reading when he met his untimely 
death. The incident may serve to encourage God’s 
people in circulating sound religious books. Blessed are 
they who sow beside all waters; their labours shall not 
be unblessed.—Rev. W. W. Kirby. 

British Birps 1n AvustraLia.—A letter from Mel- 
bourne says:—“ We have now almost all the British 
birds of note, who are acclimatizing themselves most sa- 
tisfactorily— such as the thrush, blackbird, starling, lin- 
net, goldfinch, pheasant, etc. ; and in the course of a few 
years it will not be an uncommon thing to hear our dear 
feathered songsters carolling out their joyous notes, re- 
minding us of Old England. Considerable sums of 
money are being made by the importation of English 
birds, blackbirds, thrushes, and starlings, commanding a 
ready sale at from 30s. to 40s.; canaries and goldfinches 
ave relatively worth £1 to 30s. ; pheasants and partridges 
about £3 to £5 per pair. 
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